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PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 
I. 

We have more reason to examine the relation of philosophy 
to life than the relation of other sciences to life, because philos- 
ophy is specially occupied with questions which have direct 
reference to life, or which are on the boundary line between 
the life of thought and the other forms of life. Philosophical 
problems concern the nature, conditions and limits of knowl- 
edge, the nature and worth of evidence, and the principles 
which underlie our valuation of human actions and institutions. 
It is the task of philosophy to bring together all the facts which 
can throw light on these questions and to use them for the pur- 
pose of gaining a definite point of view with respect to the 
fundamental problems of life and reality. Philosophy is a dis- 
tinctive form of mental life which reacts on the other forms of 
mental life. The philosophy of the Vedanta has had great 
influence on mental development in India ; Platonism has acted 
powerfully on the development of the Christian Church; and 
in the past century the thought of Spinoza and Kant, of Hume 
and Comte have had a great influence even on those who cher- 
ished the belief that they were beyond the reach of philosophi- 
cal influences. Philosophy has a function to perform, without 
which the mental life would be deprived of clearness and 
depth. To accomplish its task, philosophy ought to be free and 
unhampered. Thought is an element of life which throws 
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light on the other elements, and these other elements have no 
right to dictate to thought on the ground that they alone con- 
stitute "life." The materials which thought requires for work- 
ing out its problems must be discovered by thought itself. Only 
with the help of thought is it possible to distinguish between 
real experience and mere ideas or illusions. Philosophy is 
nothing but an endeavor to attain the clearest possible concep- 
tion of our place in the system of things. 

It is difficult, however, to reach this stage of clear conscious- 
ness. Behind our clearest consciousness there are always un- 
conscious tendencies and dispositions, which can perhaps be 
recognized later on, but which for long periods of time can 
function as latent coefficients. Our consciousness works itself 
out of a dark chaos, and its sporadic elements are combined 
through an involuntary synthetical process. Our clearest 
thinking has, therefore, its heel of Achilles, namely, that point 
where the unconscious and involuntary forces are at work. 
This heel of Achilles can be discovered later on, and thought 
can perhaps avoid being wounded again at this point. When 
Thetis immersed her son in fire to make him invulnerable, she 
grasped him by the heel ; she was not clever enough to immerse 
him twice and to grasp the other heel the second time. Philos- 
ophy acquires this cleverness in proportion to the degree in 
which she emancipates herself from dogmatism. Every philos- 
ophical work makes use of certain presuppositions, of which the 
philosophers cannot be completely conscious, which are effects 
of the dependence in which thought, despite all its energy, ever 
stands to the other sides of life. But subsequent thought can 
draw such presuppositions to the light, and in this consists the 
progress of philosophy. Achilles must always be made invul- 
nerable again, because new struggles always arise, and there 
is always a heel of Achilles as long as life and development 
are going on. The philosopher cannot avoid being a child of 
his time and his nation. In his most independent moments 
he is often guided by an' endeavor to find expression for pecu- 
liarities and tendencies of which he is not conscious, just be- 
cause they are so intimately one with his own self. In this 
respect philosophy stands in a passive or receptive relation to 
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the other sides of mental life. Philosophical ideas, however 
carefully they may have been worked out, are in this respect to 
be considered as symptoms or symbols. The Platonic doctrine 
of ideas stands above the darkness and restlessness of the world 
of experience, as Olympus in its eternal splendor stands above 
the struggles and changes of the life of mortals ; and in Kant's 
"Kritik der reinen Vernunft," as in Goethe's "Faust," the last 
word is eternal striving. What myth and poetry express in 
the form of images, philosophy expresses in the form of ideas 
or concepts. It is the task of critical philosophy to define 
the boundary between thought and poetry. 

Philosophy stands, then, in a double relation to life: in an 
active relation in so far as it is the conscious working out of 
problems; in a passive relation so far as it is an involuntary 
symbolizing of unconscious tendencies and dispositions. Both 
sides have their value, and both are always present when the 
work of philosophy is done on a grand scale. The last cen- 
tury has especially accentuated the historical and psychological 
dependence of the life of thought on the other forms of life. 
Both Romanticism and Positivism have, each in its own way, 
maintained this point of view. J. G. Fichte, the founder of 
the philosophy of Romanticism, declared that the personality 
of the philosopher decided the choice of the principle on which 
his general view of the world depends. Your philosophy de- 
pends on what sort of man you are ! Hegel develops this point 
of view further in his obscure but profound "Phaenomenologie 
des Geistes," in which he attempts to prove that the nature, 
degree and direction of thought are determined by the stage 
which has been reached in the development of the mental life. 
Comte's doctrine of the three stages implies that the methods 
and results of knowledge differ according to the degree. of hu- 
man and social development. At the "theological" stage, other 
explanations of phenomena satisfy the endeavor to understand 
than at the "metaphysical" ; and the "positive" stage, the stage 
of modern experimental science, puts questions and requires an- 
swers in accordance with principles which are different from 
those of the two earlier stages. What at one stage is a good an- 
swer, is no answer at the other stages. The dependence of 
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problems, methods and results on the mental and social devel- 
opment, is expressed in the most general way by the philosophy 
of evolution; for, in the light of evolutionary principles, all 
knowledge is seen to be determined by the struggle for life and 
the necessity for adaptation. 

That this relation between thought and life is so clearly rec- 
ognized by philosophy indicates that a great advance has been 
made. But this point of view raises several new questions 
which I shall try to answer. 

II. 

The philosopher is in the first place a logician. Philosophy 
has even been defined as the science of knowledge. This defini- 
tion is not sufficient, but it emphasizes a feature of prime im- 
portance. An investigation of the nature and origin of our 
concepts, judgments, and inferences, and of their connection 
with the nature and mode of action of our consciousness, is al- 
ways of capital importance for philosophy. It is the task of 
the logician to tell us what it is to understand. What are the 
conditions of a complete understanding, and can we have such 
an understanding? The endeavor to understand leads to the 
development of concepts, judgments, and inferences. When we 
try to understand a thing, we translate it into the forms of our 
concepts, judgments, and inferences, and we form on the basis 
of experience a system of thoughts as coherent and continuous 
as possible. But with what right do we thus translate the con- 
tents of reality, which we have not produced, into the forms 
of our thought? If reality were intelligible {i.e. rational) 
through and through, all its contents could be represented 
as a great system of concepts, judgments, and inferences, and 
every event in the world could be placed in the same relation to 
other events as the conclusion to its premises. In every field, 
human thought works unweariedly to reduce the contents of 
reality, through observation and analysis, to such simple points 
of view that a pure logical continuity can be established. But 
the great question is : Can all the content of reality be in this 
manner translated into the forms of thought ? The content and 
qualitative distinctions of reality, however, would not be com- 
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pletely characterized, even if a pure logical formulation of 
reality as a whole were possible. We could then only say, that 
existence can be perceived or understood, as if its states and 
events were related one to another as the premises are related 
to the conclusion, or vice versa. The states and the event con- 
tain always more than the purely logical relations, in accord- 
ance with which they can be arranged in our understanding. 
Their special qualities are not explained, because we can point 
out their exact relations to other qualities. At any rate, the 
great difference between a series of thoughts and a series of 
states and events still remains : every element of a series of 
thoughts stands in relation to the next only as reason to conse- 
quent, but every element in the series of states or events stands 
in relation to the next, not only as reason to consequent, but 
also as cause to effect. The event which we call cause pre- 
cedes in time the event which we call effect. The relation of 
time is here of capital importance. But in the series of logical 
thoughts the consequent is given, when we have the premises 
— though we perhaps need a long time to discover it. In pure 
logic the relation of time is of no import. But, in existence, 
something happens. There is here a "no more" and a "not 
yet." There is a contrast between memory and expectation, 
and the great problem is, with what right do we base our ex- 
pectation on our memories, and how far can such expectations 
be verified by future events. 

As a logician, the philosopher has only one mental want, the 
desire to understand. It is his task to mark out the boundary 
between the intelligible and the unintelligible. But there are 
other mental wants besides the wish to understand, and it is 
a part of the philosopher's task to investigate these other wants 
and their relation to the purely intellectual want. The philos- 
opher ought to be a psychologist also, not merely a logician. 
All understanding is an utterance of the personal life, whose 
manifold forms and stages the psychologist ought to follow 
step by step, from the most elementary stage to the highest. 
The philosopher is here an observer and should employ an art 
of description, which sometimes presupposes the talent of the 
poet, sometimes those of the experimentalist. The manifold, 
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free and often mysterious variations of mental phenomena 
must be studied in many different ways. And observation and 
description are only the first stages. Explanation, the pointing 
out of the causal relation of mental life, is the main task. The 
philosopher has here the most direct and immediate example 
of a content of existence which cannot be completely and ex- 
haustively represented in purely logical forms. And yet such 
a representation is the ideal of the psychologist. He seeks a 
continuity of mental development which can make it possible 
to perceive mental states or events as related one to another as 
premises to conclusions. But his own immediate experience 
teaches him that the real states of mental life are not com- 
pletely characterized in this way. 

Both as a psychologist and as a logician the philosopher finds 
himself at last confronted with the metaphysical problem, the 
problem of the innermost nature and essence of reality. The 
manner in which this problem is treated, must essentially de- 
pend on the results to which the discussion of the problem of 
knowledge has led, and on the view which Psychology has 
formed of the nature of mental life and its relations to the 
other sides of existence. And if one completely eliminates 
the metaphysical problem, one must justify this by arguments 
which are furnished by Logic and Psychology. In this con- 
nection it is of special interest for us to see wherein the im- 
portance of metaphysical discussions and hypotheses consists. 

A metaphysical hypothesis can give us an ideal or a prin- 
ciple, a leading thought, which carries us on to larger ques- 
tions and problems, where an anxious restriction to single 
present experiences would suspend the labor of thought. It 
gives us a wider point of view from which special questions 
can be treated, and is in this way of importance for the whole 
scientific domain. 

But its main importance depends on the account of our 
whole intellectual situation which it endeavors to give. In a 
metaphysical hypothesis we follow a line of thought to its 
logical conclusion and render explicit all its implications. We 
wish to see in what direction the scientific principles and results 
lead, if we consider them as complete expressions of reality. 
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The history of thought exhibits a struggle between a certain 
number of hypotheses or systems. But these are not the same 
at every time. Certain metaphysical possibilities can be elimi- 
nated, for experience may show that they are not tenable or not 
necessary. Other possibilities can take their places, or older 
hypotheses can be recast in such away that they are in harmony 
with the claims of new experiences. Perhaps this is an eternal 
war. But then it is important to be clear about the object of 
the war and about the manner in which the war is to be waged. 
The individuality of the philosopher, his personal equation, 
must inevitably have a great influence in that undefined region 
where metaphysical hypotheses live and move, and where 
thought and poetry are often insensibly blended. It is import- 
ant to bear this in mind in view of the human propensity to 
dogmatism, that is, the tendency to regard one's own presuppo- 
sition as the only one possible. But the influence of the personal 
factor has not this effect, that the attempt to build a world of 
thought at the boundary of our exact knowledge is useless or 
impossible. This attempt has its worth, if it is carried en with 
critical power and with a deep apprehension of the kernel of the 
problem. A shortsighted scepticism has no more right on its 
side than a shortsighted dogmatism, and is equally hostile to 
clearness and depth of mental life. Neither new doubt nor old 
dogmas ought to prevent us from looking freely around, even 
when we have arrived at the boundary of exact knowl- 
edge. The world of thought, which we here build, ought to be 
brought into harmony with the methods and results of science. 
In the long run, a conflict between the consequences of science 
and the claims of personal life is impossible. There is one 
thing which is generally overlooked, when the relation between 
science and belief is discussed. Scientific research is no purely 
impersonal affair. A personal want, one of the necessities of 
mental life, reveals itself in the endeavor to find continuity 
in the life of nature and of mind. The involuntary striving of 
our mind to maintain its continuity under all variations and 
to unite all its elements as closely as possible is the ultimate 
explanation of that unweariedness with which the causes of 
events are sought at all stages of mental development. The 
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more we can conceive each new experience as a continuation 
of earlier experiences, the better this want is satisfied. The de- 
sire to find natural causes (verae causae), that is, causes which 
are experienced in the same way as the effects, is, therefore, 
not merely thrust upon the mind from without, but has its 
source in the innermost nature of our mental life. There is 
analogy, and more than analoer, between thought and char- 
acter : both demand continuity and coherence, and both are an- 
tagonistic to the sporadic, the isolated and the fragmentary. 
Only by this consideration can we explain the deep joy which 
arises, when the work of thought advances and a clear under- 
standing is won. 

III. 

Philosophy is not only Logic and Psychology; it is also 
Ethics. Its task is not only to construct a series of pure 
thoughts and discover a series of causes, but also to test values, 
to make a systematic valuation of human qualities, actions and 
institutions. All valuation is in the end determined by a funda- 
mental value, an immediate value, on which all other values de- 
pend. Man endeavors to retain what to him has immediate 
value, that is, what convevs an immediate satisfaction, and, if 
he cannot immediately retain or attain it, he will seek means 
to realize it. The ends which man seeks to realize are deter- 
mined by that which has for him immediate value, and the ends 
in turn determine the norms or standards which he applies in 
his valuation of qualities, actions and institutions. The concepts 
of value, end and norm lie in one series. From a given funda- 
mental value thought can progress with logical necessity, if it 
has at its command experience enough to discover the influence 
of a quality, an action or an institution on human life. The 
question it has to solve is whether the quality, action or insti- 
tution lies in a causal series, which leads in the direction of the 
realization of the fundamental value. 

Ethical thought is, then, only a special application of logical 
and psychological thought. The relation of end and means is 
not, properly speaking, different from the relations of reason 
and consequent and of cause and effect. The value of the end 
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is the reason of the value of the means, and the means is the 
cause of the realization of the end. He who has an end in view, 
because something has an immediate value for him, cannot, 
without self-contradiction, omit to choose the means which are 
necessary for the realization of the end. These means must 
for him have a mediate value. We endeavor — often uncon- 
sciously or involuntarily — to maintain all that has value for 
us, and this is expressed in our estimate of the qualities, actions 
and institutions, which can be ways and means to the mainte- 
nance of that which possesses value. The endeavor to main- 
tain what has value is most successful, if the very endeavor to 
find such means and ways — and if even these means and ways 
themselves — have immediate value for us. The distance be- 
tween value and norm, and between ends and means is then as 
small as possible. 

It is not superfluous to accentuate this inner connection be- 
tween Ethics, Logic and Psychology, because the prejudice 
has not yet disappeared, that when we enter the region of 
ethics we must leave behind our usual methods of thought and 
research. The peculiarity of ethical thought is simply the 
introduction of the concept of fundamental value as deter- 
mining the processes of reasoning. No other special laws or 
principles are necessary. The difficulties of ethics arise partly 
from the imperfection of our psychological and sociological 
knowledge, partly from the fact that not all men acknowledge 
the same fundamental value. The discussion of fundamental 
values carries us to the centre of the problem of ethics. Later 
on we shall come back to discuss the point of view which must 
be adopted when our argument forces to the front this ques- 
tion in regard to fundamental values. 

IV. 

As a logician, as a psychologist and as a moralist, the philos- 
opher meets difficulties which are determined by the conditions 
and limits of our knowledge. 

We have already seen, that reality cannot be completely ex- 
pressed in a logical system, the most perfect form of under- 
standing we have. Exact science approximates to the logical 
ideal, in proportion as measuring and calculation take the 
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place of mere observation and description, so that the laws of 
events can be reduced to a series of equations. But even if 
such a reduction of qualitative differences to quantitative differ- 
ences could be carried through in all domains, the difference 
between logical form and real content would still remain. The 
real and qualitative content must be taken as merely given and 
could not be deduced from the logical form, despite the fact 
that it can be expressed in this form. The real content is 
richer than the logical form. There is an irrational (in the 
mathematical sense of "irrational") relation between the form 
and the content of our knowledge. Thought is a part of 
reality, and we use this part as a form in which all reality 
is to be expressed. But this task cannot be completely ac- 
complished, because we always seek and find new content, 
which we cannot deduce from the pure forms. We cannot 
be sure that future contents can be expressed in these forms, 
even if the past content could be so expressed. 

It was this irrational relation between the form and the con- 
tent of knowledge which Kant rather unfortunately expressed 
in the much disputed concept "thing-in-self." This concept, in 
the form which Kant gives it, cannot be legitimately retained. 
But as an expression of the irrational relation between the 
form and the content of our knowledge it cannot disappear 
from philosophy. However it may be concealed, it will always 
reappear in one corner or another in every philosophical sys- 
tem. It expresses the fact that we cannot prove the rationality 
of real existence. The imposing structure on which science 
prides itself was perhaps only possible because reality in a long 
course of time has, so to speak, only turned its rational side to- 
ward us. If it one day or other should turn one of its other 
sides towards us, it would be quite impossible for us to build a 
continuous and coherent thought-series which could be applied 
to it. The logical ice-period of reality would then begin. 

But there is also another way in which light can be thrown 
on the irrational possibilities, which every thorough-going 
discussion of the problem of knowledge discovers. All science 
is a product of life ; it springs from man's need of finding his 
bearings in the world of reality. Truth is to this extent a 
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product of will ; it is the rule and the norm which the will has 
found to be necessary, if its aim is to be reached. But can 
the will not emancipate itself from this its own product ? Are 
there not higher ideals than that of the understanding? Such 
questions arise, because the truth we have, always depends on 
our stage of life and development. A new truth is necessary, 
when a new stage of life is reached. Even the most exact 
science which we now have, corresponds to a certain stage of 
life whose time shall one day or other pass away. This is a 
consequence of the fact that all knowledge is won through in- 
terpretation of our experiences. 

The breach of continuity, which a new stage of life condi- 
tions, is but temporary. Thought will soon begin to seek an 
unbroken connection between the new stage and the earlier 
stages. Every new religion endeavors to consider the earlier 
religions as preparatory stages in relation to itself. And sci- 
entific research seeks by means of biological, psychological 
and historical methods to discover the steps by which a transi- 
tion is made from one form of life to another. We seek to as- 
certain the transitional forms between the knowledge of ani- 
mals and that of men, between the ideas of savages and Greek 
science, between Greek science and modern science. This 
method Hegel, Comte and Spencer applied, each in his own 
manner, to show the dependence of knowledge on the particular 
stage of life which is reached at the time. When it is no longer 
possible to find a continuity within science, thought makes a re- 
gress and looks for a greater continuity, within which the con- 
nection between the different systems of knowledge can be 
found. 

This has a special application to ethical knowledge. In 
Ethics, the concept of value or end is fundamental. Every 
ethical system is based on a certain fundamental value. But 
what value shall then be chosen to determine all norms and 
standards ? There is a possibility for as many ethical systems 
as there are values or ends, on which a thorough-going valua- 
tion of human qualities, actions and institutions can be found- 
ed. But no purely intellectual path leads from one funda- 
mental value to another. This transition is effected by means 
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of a psychological and historical process, which may be long 
and complicated, presupposing many metamorphoses and 
transpositions. Ethics — like the theory of knowledge — must 
here have recourse to Biology, Psychology and Sociology. 

Some moral philosophers have thought that this conse- 
quence could be avoided and the objectivity of Ethics main- 
tained, if we defined Ethics as the doctrine of the necessary 
claims which society makes on individuals. But this is an 
illusory expedient. The question is, whether the individual 
recognizes the claims of society. If he has power, sagacity 
and consistency of aim, he can try to make himself (or his 
special interests) the absolute centrum, the highest end. He 
is then not imposed on by the talk about "the necessary life- 
conditions of society." He can perhaps be compelled to see 
that prudence requires him to accommodate himself to these 
conditions; but he does not thereby acknowledge that the 
claims of society are just and good. Such acknowledgment 
is only possible, if the maintenance and development of society 
have an immediate value for him. And, it is not by pure 
reasoning that he discovers the value of society. We come 
here again to the different stages of life: what is ethically 
valid at one stage need not be valid at another stage. The 
significance of ethical thought lies in the fact, that it enables 
us to draw all the consequences of the values which are funda- 
mental at a given stage of life; but it is not able to carry us 
directly and definitely from one stage of life to another.* 

That continuity which Ethics does not give, because the 
fundamental values are not the same in all stages, can be 
gained in another form by studying the origin, development 
and disappearance of values with the help of Biology, Psy- 
chology and Sociology. The history of values can have con- 
tinuity, though the ethical systems, which are projections from 
the different stages of life, are discordant in their principles. 

But the difficulty appears again in a new form. Biology, 
Psychology and Sociology are species of knowledge, and as 



*Cf. my paper, "The Law of Relativity in Ethics," in the first number 
of this Journal (October, 1890). 
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such they presuppose basal scientific principles and depend 
consequently on a given stage of life. The science of a par- 
ticular stage of life itself depends upon the stage at which it 
appears. This circle, however, does not imply that the point 
of view here maintained is fallacious. We have here only a 
relation of reciprocity : knowledge depends on life, and • the 
conception of this life depends on our knowledge; if life de- 
velops to new stages, our knowledge and particularly our con- 
ception of life and of the stages of life will develop in conse- 
quence thereof. The irrationality in the relation between 
thought and reality does not exclude the possibility of pro- 
gress; it is on the contrary this irrationality which makes the 
progress possible. 

V. 

An important problem still remains. As logicians we work 
with the concepts of reason and consequent, as psychologists 
we work with the concepts of cause and effect, and as moral 
philosophers we work with the concepts of end and means. 
But these different points of view cannot be absolutely diverg- 
ent. They must all have their place in our definitive concep- 
tion of reality. One or another of them has generally prevailed 
in metaphysical systems. Reality has been conceived as a logi- 
cal system, or as a great mechanism, or as an empire of values. 

Is it possible to unite all these points of view in one concep- 
tion? 

We stand here before the great, perhaps eternal, struggle 
between the world-conceptions. This struggle has philosophical 
interest, only if it is carried on by means of clear and pre- 
cise reasoning on the facts of experience which scientific ob- 
servation discloses. Science, philosophy and religion here 
come in contact with one another. It is the task of the philos- 
ophy of religion to examine the conditions and the signif- 
icance of this frontier war. 

The historical development of metaphysical and religious 
problems seems to show that the time for both religious and 
anti-religious dogmatism is past. No dogma, that is, no idea 
which directly or indirectly has its origin in religious feeling, 
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can explain the world for us, either as a whole or in detail. 
There are gaps in our scientific knowledge, but they cannot 
be filled up by invoking the aid of such entities as gods or 
souls. Such a gap is an unsolved problem, nothing more or 
less. But even if the gaps were filled by the help of scientific 
method, the whole content of existence would not be included 
in any logical or causal system. It is, no doubt, an important 
fact, that the states and events of real existence to a great ex- 
tent can be calculated and foretold by means of laws which our 
research can discover. In monistic systems this point is special- 
ly emphasized. All understanding presupposes unity and con- 
tinuity in the real, and as reality is intelligible in a high de- 
gree, it is inferred that unity and continuity belong to its 
innermost essence. But as the recognition of the irrational 
relation between thought and reality seems, as we have seen, 
to be forced on us as the unavoidable result of a thorough- 
going theory of knowledge, no monism can be anything more 
than a speculative hypothesis. Perhaps the term "Critical 
Monism" expresses passably our position in this respect. 

We have here only applied logical and causal categories. 
As a logical and causal system, reality remains unaltered, what- 
ever the fate of the values may be. Our scientific understand- 
ing of reality is independent of the results of valuation. 

But the fact remains that we in our personal and practical 
life work with the concepts of value and end. The fact that 
experience leads us to form these concepts ought to be taken 
into consideration, when we construct our definitive view of 
reality. Here, as in the case of knowledge, one part of exist- 
ence gives rise to a judgment on existence as a whole. Religious 
judgments are determined by man's experience of the relation 
between value and reality. Religious belief is a firm con- 
viction that the really valuable shall persist, though it must 
undergo many great metamorphoses and transformations. The 
differences between religious standpoints depend partly on the 
values which are recognized, partly on the stages of knowl- 
edge which are reached, partly on the different experiences in 
regard to the relation between the values and reality. Here 
are causes enough for conflict. And as the values, reality, and 
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the relation between them, are in perpetual development, this 
conflict shall again and again assume new forms. 

The proper task of the philosophy of religion is to examine 
the psychological possibility of uniting the belief in the persist- 
ence of value with the scientific understanding of reality, 
and with the ethical activity in discovering and produc- 
ing values. Philosophy cannot produce belief. Belief is 
not excogitated, or constructed, but grows out of life. But 
though it is no product of philosophy, it is something which 
philosophy must deal with. Philosophy examines its psychol- 
ogical possibility, its ethical import and its epistemological 
validity. In this last respect the problem is to draw the line 
between thought and poetry. 

The highest is perhaps only accessible to us in the form of 
poetry, and a poetry of life, in which the deepest experiences 
of personal human life are expressed, will more and more 
satisfy the want, which before could only be satisfied by myth 
and dogma. Then Goethe shall be in the right. 

Und deines Geistes hochster Feuerflug 

Hat schon am Gleichniss, hat am Bild genug ! 

If life conserves its health and energy during the advancing 
division of labor within the mental world, there ought to be 
a new concentration of mental forces. Otherwise the old values 
will perish without equivalents. The production of such new 
forms of concentration must be the work of great personali- 
ties, who unite in themselves the gifts of poets, thinkers and 
prophets in effective harmony. In comparison with this, phil- 
osophizing is a specialized and one-sided form of activity ; but 
it can indirectly and in a circuitous way contribute to the great 
work of concentration, which can have as its fruit a new stage 
of life. 

Harald Hoffding. 

Copenhagen. 



